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Hale’s Tours: 
Ultrarealism in the Pre-1910 Motion Picture 
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_ ambitious design for its day. Because of the excessive cost of such a venture, 
_ however, Wells and Paul were obliged to abandon their motion picture spacecraft, 
thereby failing to anticipate the Disney attraction by more than fifty years. 
Instead, it was across the Atlantic in the United States, where, as in Great 
_ Britain, the turn-of-the-century motion picture still remained a@ novelty, that the 
_ first permanent, ultrarealistic cinema attraction was to make its appearance. It 
_ took the form of an artificial railway car whose operation combined auditory, 
tactile, visual, and ambulatory sensations to provide a remarkably convincing 
illusion of railway travel. It was called Hale's Tours and Scenes of the World? and 
_ was a product of the fertile, inventive mind of George C. Hale, popular ex-fire 
"chief of Kansas City, Missouri, and freewheeling entrepreneur. 
J George C. Hale was a mechanical engineer with a flair for show business who 
_ Spent most of his career as a fireman. By 1882 he had risen to become fire chief of 
‘Kansas City, a position he held for twenty years, until his retirement in 1902.3 He 
_ invented and patented many devices employed in fire fighting, including a 
" Swinging harness for fire horses, a fireman’s cellar pipe, a tin roof cutter, an 
electric wire cutter, the Hale rotary steam engine, and the Hale improved 
telephone fire alarm system, the last of which was a rather complicated device— 
_ Perhaps a little ahead of its time—which coupled the telephone and the 
' &ramaphone, by means of which “the knowledge of an incipient fire is 
_ immediately announced at headquarters by the human voice.” 


_ follers and tracks so that their distance from the screen could be changed during the 

_ Performance, and the size of the images thereby varied. Asa final touch, a current of air was 
__ tobe directed over the audience to suggest the speed with which they were racing through 
_ Space. British patent application no. 19984, filed October 24, 1895. See Terry Ramsaye, A 
: Million and One Nights, vol 1 (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1926), pp. 152-61. Paul and 
_ Wells did not complete the formalities required for the issuance of the patent. 


"The titles by which the attraction was known varied, sometimes appearing as Hale's 
_ Tours, other times as Hale’s Tours and Scenes of the World, Hale’s Tours Cars of the World, etc. 


_ *Hale was born in the town of Colton, St. Lawrence County, New York, on October 28, 
_ 1849; he was a descendent of the American patriot, Nathan Hale. In 1863, at the age of 
_ fourteen and in the midst of the Civil War, he came to Kansas City, Missouri, and went to 
Work as shop boy for the manufacturing firm of Lloyd and Leland. From 1866 to 1869 he 
assumed supervision of the machinery employed in building a bridge that spans the 
Missouri River at Kansas City. In 1869 he became employed by the Great Western 

Manufacturing Co. at Leavenworth, Kansas, which he left sometime between 1871 and 
_ 1873 to become engineer of John Campbell Engine No. 1, the first fire engine owned by 
Kansas City. See Men of Affairs in Greater Kansas City, 1912 (Kansas City, Mo., 1912), p. 57; 
| Memorial and Biographical Record of Kansas City and Jackson County, Missouri (Chicago: Lewis, 
1896), pp. 183-86; Howard L. Conrad, ed., Encyclopedia of the History of Missouri, Vol. 8 (New 
"York, 1901), pp. 148-49; Carrie Westlake Whitney, Kansas City, Mo,, Its History and Its People, 
1808-1908 (Chicago: S.J. Clarke 1908), p. 208. 


“Conrad, ed, Encylopedia of the History of Missouri, 3:149. 
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At some point prior to 1904 Hale turned his attention to the recently 
introduced motion picture, and conceived of a new application for it. 

The cinema at this time was scarcely more than a novelty, momentarily 
doomed to occasional end-of-the-bill performances at vaudeville houses. The 
average motion picture program lasted about ten to fifteen minutes, and was 
made up of several brief “turns” or “bits” of a comic, dramatic, informational, 
sports, scenic, or novelty sort. The use of film for storytelling purposes had 
hardly begun. Indeed, up to this time, many films were never seen projected 
onto screens at all, but were seen in peep shows of the Kinetoscope or 
Mutoscope variety in penny arcades. 


EUROPEAN PRECEDENTS 


Whether Hale had ever heard of the 1895 Wells-Paul spaceship design is 
not known. We do know that Hale and his fire fighters traveled to London to 
represent the United States at the International Fire Congress held at Agricultural 
Hall 12-17 June 1893.5 A few years later, in 1900, he and his men returned to 
Europe to participate at a similar congress held in Paris.* 

The appearance of Hale's fire fighters at these two European congresses was a 
spectacular success, involving, as it did, a dramatic performance of fire-fighting 
techniques by a complete Kansas City fire company, fully equipped with trained 
horses, apparatus, and lifesaving devices. Hale’s group received many honors, 
and he blossomed in his new role as a theatrical showman. 

Quite possibly, during these trips he may have heard of the Wells-Paul 
design. More important, while in Paris, he may have seen or heard of the two 
ultrarealistic film attractions which were exhibited at the 1900 Paris Exposition. 

The first of these was called Cinéorama, and was presented by Raoul 
Grimoin-Sanson. Its exhibition simulated the view which one would have had 
from a basket of a gigantic balloon as it soared upward and over the European 
countryside. The audience stood on the top of a raised, circular platform, 
beneath which ten synchronized film projectors threw a 360° motion picture 
onto a circular screen, 330 feet in circumference and 30 feet high. The hand- 
colored 70 mm. films which were shown had been photographed from a real 
airborne balloon.’ 


‘Memorial and Biographical Record of Kansas City, pp. 183-86. 

® Encyclopedia of the History of Missouri, 3:149. 

"Scientific American, supplement, no. 1287 (September 1900):20631; Georges Sadoul, 
Histoire générale du cinéma, vol. 2 (Paris: Editions Seghers, 1947), pp. 100-107; Kenneth 
Macgowan, Behind the Screen (New York: Delta, 1965), pp. 465-67; Paul Rabaud, Promoteurs et 


réalisateurs du spectacle cinématographique sur écran large (Paris: privately printed, 1955), pp. 8— 


11. Cinéorama had to close down on the third day because the arc lamps on the projectors 
overheated the room underneath the spectators. 
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The second motion picture attraction, presented by the Lumiére Brothers, 
was called Maréorama and simulated the view which one would have had from the 
bridge of a ship as it sailed through the seas.* 

Hale may also have heard of the so-called Phantom Rides which had 
achieved great popularity in England, beginning in 1898. These were conven- 
tionally projected motion pictures of scenic locales which had been photographed 
from the cowcatcher of a speeding train.? 

With this information at hand, we may now begin to reconstruct the events 
which led Hale into the film business. 

It appears that during the period from 1902 to 1904, an inventor named 
William J. Keefe of St. Louis, Missouri, conceived of an entertainment pavilion, 
circular in shape, around the periphery of which an open-sided railroad car was 
made to run on tracks within a dark tunnel. The wall of the tunnel which faced 
inward toward the center of the pavilion was to be a continuous screen (whether 
translucent or reflective is not quite clear), onto which could be projected 
motion pictures or still images from projectors located either at the center of the 
pavilion or mounted on the railway car itself. 

The purpose of this entertainment device was to provide the passengers 
with a fairly faithful representation of the scenes which they could see if they were 
to take a real train ride through scenic areas of the world, incorporating motion 
pictures which were to have been photographed from a real moving train. The 


"According to one description: “It is a voyage in the Mediterranean, a voyage on a ship 
on which an ingenious mechanism causes the rolling and the pitching which has all the 
aspects of a true ship; smoking funnel, air ventilator, siren, a voyage, in a word, where one 
witnesses all the spectacles of the sea and shore; here, the storm with its lightning and 
thunder; there, the rising of the sun; further, an effect of night. . ..” Sadoul, Histoire générale 
du cinéma, pp. 454-56. See also Macgowan, Behind the Screen, p. 468. 


*According to Cecil Hepworth, the British film pioneer who photographed many of 
them, the Phantom Rides were supposed to have been first presented by the American 
Biograph Company at the Palace Theater in London in 1901. See Cecil M. Hepworth, Came 
the Dawn (London: Phoenix House, 1951), pp. 44-45. A reference to an even earlier 
appearance, however, can be found in the “Music Hall Gossip” column of the April 9, 1898, 
issue of The Era, according to which “the most startling of the series of train pictures taken by 
Chard’s Vitagraph is a phantom ride, ‘snapped from’ the front of an engine of the S.E.R. The 
Scene depicted is through Chisellhurst Tunnel and station, the surrounding being very 
distinct, and the pictures remarkably steady.” See Anthony Slide, “Extracts from The Era, 
1898,” Cinema Studies 4 (June 1966): p. 37. In the United States, too, during the period, 
numerous films had been photographed from moving railroad trains, trolleys, or subway 
cars. Of the 141 titles which deal in some fashion with such vehicles in the Library of 
Congress’ pre-1912 film collection, we find that over 50 were shot either from the 
cowcatchers or rear platforms of moving trains. Most of these date from 1899 to 1906, 
copyrighted by the Edison and the American Mutoscope and Biograph Companies. See 
Kemp R. Niver, Motion Pictures from the Library of Congress Paper Print Collection, 1894-1912 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1967), pp. 381-82. 
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illusion of the ride was to be heightened by the use of an unevenly laid track 
which would cause the car to sway and vibrate, thus suggesting a high rate of 
sort of wind-producing machine was to be used within the tunnel to 
sh of air throughout the length of the car. The design for this 


plication being made on 22 
r.t° 


; a fire-fighting show on the midway, in which a fire of some size was set and 
then extinguished on regular schedule by his firemen. He was also placed in 
"charge of all facilities, planning, and operations for fire fighting and prevention 
throughout the fair grounds. 
» Apparently, no photographs of the Hale’s Tours show at this exposition 
ive, nor is there any clear reference to it in any of the surviving publicity and 
releases of that day. Were it not for Terry Ramsaye’s reference to it in his 
6 film history, A Million and One Nights, we would not have been led to expect 
presence there.'* 

Apart from Ramsaye’s reference, however, we have acquired testimony 
om two other people who recalled seeing the Hale’s tour show at the exposition 
en. 
first of these was the late film producer and historian, Professor 
Macgowan of Los Angeles. The other was film producer Reid Ray of 
polis. Each clearly recalled attending the show, but could not describe 
location on the Pike or the details of its appearance and operation. 

The following spring, on 14 March 1905, Hale applied for a new patent for 

she called the “Pleasure Railway’—a patent which was granted on 19 
tember of the same year.!” 
new design called for two cars ona single, short, straight stretch of track. 
hers boarded one of the cars which traveled a short distance within a 
el and then coupled onto a second car. The second car was stationary and 

en on its sides and at its front. It was from this stationary car that the 
was to see the show and experience the sensations of travel. In 
commercial practice, most installations of Hale’s Tours seem to have 
d only a single, stationary railway car, dispensing with the moving car 
Was intended to transport passengers from the front of the building to the 

y car. 
Stationary car provided a number of seats for its passengers, suitably 
‘upward toward the rear to provide good sight lines. Through the open 

‘audience viewed a motion picture which had been photographed from 
catcher of a moving train, and which was thrown onto a slightly inclined 
a motion picture projector situated in a gallery above and slightly 
le car. The size of the screen, the distance of the screen from the car, and 
fe of the projector from the screen were intended to provide an image 
d the entire field of vision of the car’s occupants and which was life 
also provided for rear projection of the image, if desired. (As it 
y, if not most, of the Hale’s Tours which were operated commer- 
ploy rear projection.) 


speed. Some 
ea ru 

sie ca device was patented by Keefe, ap 
March 1904 and the patent being issued on 9 August of the same yea! 
Sometime prior to filing application for this patent in March a 
William Keefe, seeking funds for development of the invention, brought his idea 
to Judge Fred W. Gifford, a magistrate of Kansas City and a close friend of be 
Hale. Hale and Gifford decided to provide the financial backing necessary for the 


i issued in 
itation of the invention. Accordingly, when the patent was issue 
pai called for assignment of two-thirds of the ownership of the — 


ale and Fred Gifford, with the remaining one-third a to 
ill i ll rights to the system 

William Keefe." In the end, Hale and Gifford bought all rig 0 

from Keefe, and then set out to develop it commercially. Gifford’s son, — 

joined them, contributing both to the system’s technical sophistication and to its — 


subsequent marketing. 


August of 1904 it 
patent to George Hi 


FIRST APPEARANCE: ST. LOUIS 


introduced their show commercially at the 1904 St. Louis Exp 
Psi fair, which commemorated the Louisiana Purchase, opened on 2! 
April 1904 and was, from its opening, a grand success. Among the poi me 
fair goers saw that year were the first ice cream cones, the first iced + a 
first hot dogs.'? The Lee de Forest wireless exhibit was one of _ D 
attractions and received the Grand Prize and Gold Medal," while elsew! —_ ¢ 
the fair grounds, the German film pioneer, Oskar Messter, demonstra’ 
i ictures.'* 

ee Hale and Gifford opened their motion picture a e . 
on the “Pike’—the amusement midway which had become a feature 0! 

fairs since its introduction at the Paris Exposition of 1867.'* Hale also p 


United States patent no. 767,281. sll 
iations is in li i its communical 

“Our reconstruction of these negotiations is in line with statemen i 

author ina letter dated April 12, 1967, from Mrs. Mildred J. Gifford of Kansas City, 


daughter-in-law of the late Judge Gifford and widow of his son, Ward. 
2Robert Paul Gordon, “St. Louis,” National Geographic, November 1965, p. 640. 
Lee de Forest, Father of Radio (Chicago: Wilcox and Follett, 1950), p. 10S a 
\4Albert Narath, “Oskar Messter and His Work,” Journal of the Society of Motion 
Television Engineers 69 (October 1960): 721. ; . 
‘Joseph Gies, “Shows That Make Dreams Come True,” This Week Magazine, 


1961, p. 11. 


illion and One Nights, pp. 428-29. 
Patent no. 800,100. 
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Beneath the car, an endless belt with projecting lugs moved continuously 
over rollers and shafts during the performance. The lugs came into contact with 
a metal piece under the car, thereby creating the typical clickety-clack sound of 
real railway wheels as they passed over joints in the tracks. The speed of the belt 
could be regulated at will in order to allow for starts, stops, accelerations, and 
decelerations which occurred in the motion picture. An artificially produced rush 
of air was to be provided, and the whole car was to be pivoted on its longitudinal 
axis so that the operator could, by throwing a lever, sway the car from side to side 
during the performance. (Later, with gradual sophistication of the design, many 
of these manual operations were accomplished electrically.'*) 

Hale and Gifford set out to exploit their invention. In doing so, they were 
ultimately to make a considerable profit for themselves. More important for the 
history of the motion picture, their “Pleasure Railway” was to play a major role in 
furthering the careers of several then inconspicuous individuals who, once 
involved, remained in the film business and ended up running a substantial part 
of the American motion picture industry. These included Sam Warner, cofounder 
and owner of Warner Brothers Studios; J. D. Williams, founder and president of 
First National Studios; Adolph Zukor, a founder of Famous-Players-Lasky 
Productions and president of Paramount Pictures; and Carl Laemmle, founder 
and head of Universal Pictures Corporation. For Carl Laemmle, Hale’s Tours was 
the first film show he had ever seen—an introduction to the motion picture which 
convinced him that this was the business in which he ought to invest his modest 
capital and his enormous energy.'? For J. D. Williams, an itinerant road-show 
entrepreneur in 1905, Hale’s Tours was the first motion picture show he opened 
in Vancouver, British Columbia.”” Sam Warner's first job in the film business was 
as projectionist for Hale’s Tours, first at White City Park in Chicago, then at 
the Idora Amusement Park in Youngstown, Ohio.” For Adolph Zukor, Hale’s 
Tours was the link which bridged his penny arcade operations in New York City 
and his much more ambitious entrance into conventional operations.” Other 
film pioneers whose first view of a motion picture was a Hale’s Tours show 


18B. S. Brown, “Hale’s Tours and Scenes of the World,” The Moving Picture World, July 15, 
1916, p. 372. 


'*Ramsaye, Million and One Nights, pp. 449-50, 679-80, 789-90, 793, 826. 

2°E. C. Thomas, “Vancouver, B.C. Started with ‘Hale’s Tours” The Moving Picture World, 
July 15, 1916, p. 373. 

Jack Warner, My First Hundred Years in Hollywood (New York: Random House, 1964), 
p. 49. 

Adolph Zukor, The Public Is Never Wrong (New York: G.P. Putnam’s Sons, 1953), pp. 46— 
48; Will Irwin, The House That Shadows Built (New York: Doubleday, 1928), pp. 98-106. 
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included actress Mary Pickford, actor Ronald Colman, and British nature-film 
producer Percy Smith.” 


COMMERCIAL INSTALLATIONS 


The first commercial installation of Hale’s Tours following the St. Louis 
Exposition was in 1905 at the Electric Park at Kansas City, Missouri. According to 
The Moving Picture World of 1916, 


It was a two-car “house” with an ornate stucco front and cost $7,000, 
including the projection equipment. Admission was 10 cents; and 
each car was more or less filled—about 60 passengers—20 to 75 timesa 
day.* 


It was not, however, until the press reported the show's debut at 64 Union 
Square (Fourteenth Street and Broadway) in New York City, and on State Street 
in Chicago, that Hale’s Tours began to attract national attention. 

The New York show was opened by film pioneer Adolph Zukor, in 
association with the American showman William Brady. The latter had acquired 
the rights for Hale’s Tours in ten eastern states. Later, Zukor and Brady opened 
other Hale’s Tours in Pittsburgh, Newark, Coney Island, and Boston. In a letter 
written to the author in 1957, Zukor recalled that the entire show lasted for 20 to 
25 minutes, of which 15 minutes were devoted to the film itself. His railway car held 
sixty people, for each of whom the admission price was ten cents.” Often, the front 
of the theater was made to look like a railroad depot office. Tickets were taken at 
the door by a uniformed guard who became the conductor and operated the 
various controls for the car's machinery once the ride was under way. Zukor’s 
show also included a lecturer who described and elaborated upon the scenic 
Points of interest which were shown. 

Except for the lack of color, the illusion was quite convincing; all the more so 
because of the way in which the moving image of the tracks slipped away under 
the forward edge of the coach. According to a trade paper account, the illusion 
was so good that when trolley rides through cities were shown, members of the 


Leslie Wood, The Romance of the Movies (London: W. Heinemann, 1937), p- 66; Charles 
Allen Oakley, Where We Came In (London: G. Allen and Unwin, 1964), p. 54; Edward 
Wagenknecht, The Movies in the Age of Innocence (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1962) p. 144. 

™Brown, “Hale's Tours,” p. 372. See also Homer Croy, How Motion Pictures are Made (1918; 
New York: Arno, 1978), p. 78. 

*Statement prepared by Adolph Zukor for Raymond Fielding, December 30, 1957. See 
also Adolph Zukor, “Origins and Growth of the Industry,” in Joseph Patrick Kennedy, ed., 
The Story of the Films (1927; New York: J.S. Ozer, 1971), pp. 55-71. 
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audience frequently yelled at pedestrians to get out of the way or be run down. 
One demented fellow even kept coming back to the same show, day after day. 
Sooner or later, he figured, the engineer would make a mistake and he would get 
to see a train wreck.” 

A variety of makes of 35 mm. projectors was used in different installations. 
Zukor used an Edison projecting Kinetoscope, as did Sam Warner. By 1907, the 
film manufacturer William Selig had a special model of his 35 mm. Polyscope 
projector on the market which was designed expressly for Hale’s Tours. This 
model incorporated a wide angle lens and was designed for rear-projection 
installations, which was the prevailing mode for Hale’s Tours. That is to say, the 
screen which was used was translucent, the image of the railroad ride being 
projected upon it from behind the screen rather than from the front, as in 
conventional practice. The use of rear-projection technique hid the projector 
from the audience and helped to isolate the noise it made. The use of a wide angle 
lens allowed the projector to be set fairly close to the screen so that the whole 
Hale’s Tours ride could be operated in rather cramped quarters. 

Both calcium light and electric arc lamps were available for Selig’s special 
Hale’s Tours model of the Polyscope projector which sold, in 1907, for $150. 
Selig also manufactured a seamless rear projection screen in 9¥2' x 12' sizes which 
sold for $25, or 25¢ a square foot in larger sizes.”” 

Following its East Coast opening, Hale’s Tours spread across the United 
States and Canada, opening in cities in California, and in Denver, Portland, 
Spokane, Winnipeg, Toronto, and scores of other locales. Eventually, according 
to one trade paper account, there were 500 such Hale’s Tours running at one 
time in the United States alone!** 

The show was frequently seen at summer amusement parks in the United 
States from 1905 to 1907. Typical installations could be found at White City 
Amusement Parks in Syracuse, New York, and Chicago; at the Atlantic Coast 
Resort in Atlantic City, New Jersey; at the Athletic Park, Montgomery, 
Alabama; at Ponce de Leon Park, Atlanta, Georgia; at the Luna Parks in Cleveland 
and Pittsburgh; and at Riverview Park in Chicago.” These amusement park 
settings seemed particularly appropriate for Hale’s Tours inasmuch as most of 
the parks were themselves owned and operated by trolley or railroad companies. 
For many years, too, such parks had featured so-called scenic railroads, in which 
customers rode on narrow-gauge trolley or railroad cars through tunnels, enclo- 
sures, and garden settings whose decor simulated a variety of exotic locales. 


6E. C. Thomas, “Vancouver, B.C,” p. 373. 

11907 Catalogue of the Selig Polyscope and Library of the Selig Film (Chicago, 1907), pp. 19-21, 
36, from the Charles Clarke Collection. 

Brown, “Hale's Tours,” p. 373. 

Variety, July 14, 1906, p. 12; June 23, 1906, p. 13; June 9, 1906, pp. 12-13; April 21, 1906, 
p. 12; February 17, 1906, p. 11. 
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The railroad theme also appeared in park attractions such as the “Train Wreckers 
and Robbers” show, which was a part of the entertainment scene in 1906.2” 

In this first decade of the twentieth century, the railroad train was the only 
mechanical means for transporting passengers and freight over land that had 
been extensively developed, the airplane and automobile still being in their 
infancy. Moreover, for most of the economic lower class, a ride ona railroad train 
and Pullman car was prohibitively expensive and was, therefore, exotic in appeal. 

Eventually, in 1906, Ward C. Gifford took the show to Mexico, South Africa, 
South America, the European continent, and the British Isles. It even opened in 
Hong Kong.” 

In Great Britain, Henry Iles acquired a franchise for Hale’s Tours and opened 
it at 165 Oxford Street, London. It also opened at Hammersmith and in 
the provinces. In England, as in America, Hale’s Tours was the first permanent, 
widespread, specialized motion picture show to appear, and it played an 
important role in introducing the British public to the motion picture medium. 
Interestingly, the Hale’s Tours which opened in London broke precedent by 
abolishing class distinctions and admitting all patrons at the same price of 
sixpence. Competing penny arcade owners derided the practice, predicting that 
“first class won't ride with third class.” But they were wrong. Silk-hatted 
gentlemen rode side-by-side with laborers, and the shows played to as many as 
1,000 people a day—at least for a while. In time, just as in America, the novelty 
wore off, and the Tours shows were replaced by the British equivalent of the 
nickelodeon—the small “Bijou” type of motion picture house which provided a 
regular change of bill.?? 


PROGRAM MATERIAL 


Conventionally, each Hale’s Tours film program ran in a particular installa- 
tion for one week, and was then replaced with another program which showed 
railroad trips in entirely different locales. In dealing with exhibitors, Hale and 


*Variety, March 10, 1906, p. 11. 

“Brown, “Hales’s Tours,” p, 372. 

*Ibid., pp. 372-73; Oakley, Where We Came In, pp. 18, 47-48; Rachel Low, The History of the 
British Film, vol. 2 (London: Allen and Unwin, 1949), p. 12. Low states that Hale’s Tours was 
followed by a Maréorama type of attraction in London called “Scenic Attractions,” which 
was patented by a Mr. Starr; Leslie Wood, The Miracle of the Movies (London, 1947), pp. 125- 
26; Wood, The Romance of the Movies, pp. 64-66; In the latter work, Wood states that colored 
lights were played upon the screen at different times during the London Hale's Tours 
presentation: Ray Allister, Friese-Greene: Close-up of an Inventor (London: Marsland, 1948), p- 
97; Croy, How Motion Pictures Are Made, p. 78; excerpts of notes written in 1946 by Albany 
Ward, quoted in Rachel Low and Roger Manvell, The History of the British Film, vol. 1 
(London: Allen and Unwin, 1948), p. 115. 
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Gifford sold their completed films for fifteen to twenty-two cents a foot, then 
bought the films back, after their showing was completed, at a lower figure.?? 
This business practice preceded the development of the exchange system in the 
United States. Once introduced, the exchanges began to function as middlemen 
between producers and exhibitors, substituting rental-lease arrangements in 
the booking of films in place of outright sale of prints. Without the development 
of such exchange systems, the motion picture industry as we know it today could 
never have come into being. A 1916 trade paper account credited the numerous 
and widespread Hale's Tours shows with singlehandedly creating so substantial a 
demand for films that it became necessary to develop the exchange system in the 
United States.** 

In the beginning, Hale secured some of his films from the American Edison 
company and the French firm of Pathé. Later, he contracted with particular 
cameramen for such footage. Two such cameramen—both of them American— 
were Norman Dawn’ and T. K. Peters.** Dawn photographed footage for Hale 
in Switzerland and Mexico, Peters did so in the Orient. Both mounted the 
cameras on moving trains to achieve the desired effect, sometimes on the 
cowcatcher of the locomotive or ona flat car pushed in front of it, other times on 
the rear platform of the last car. Peters recalled that he was paid fifty cents a foot 
for this material. 

Later still, some of the early motion picture studios and exchanges offered 
films to the general trade which were suitable for Hale’s Tours presentations. 
The William Swanson and George Kleine Companies of Chicago both offered 
such films. The Kleine list of offerings, as of 20 April 1907, for example, showed 
fourteen Hales’ Tours titles, all of them photographed in foreign locales. These 
included Tokyo, Canton, Switzerland, Ceylon, Hanoi, Lourdes, Mount Cerrat, 
Vesuvius, Agra, and Frankfort.” These ranged in length from 65 feet to 508 feet, 
with an average length of 161 feet. Assuming that the 35 mm. film used in Hale’s 
Tours ran at 16 frames a second, or 60 feet a minute, this meant an average running 
time for each title of only 2.7 minutes. Presumably, several such films were 
spliced together to make a complete show. 

The Selig Polyscope Company of Chicago considered the market for Hale’s 
Tours films substantial enough to issue a catalogue supplement in August 1906 


“Brown, “Hale's Tours,” p. 373. 

“Ibid. 

*Interviews with Norman Dawn by Raymond Fielding throughout 1963-64. See also 
Raymond Fielding, “Norman Dawn: Pioneer Worker in Special Effects Cinematography,” 
Journal of the Society of Motion Picture and Television Engineers, 72 (January 1963): 15-23. 
“T. K. Peters to Raymond Fielding, April 3, August, 2, August 11, 1967. 

*'The Moving Picture World, April 20, 1907, p. 110. 
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which was devoted entirely to their description.” It listed twenty-five separate 
films, running from 445 feet to 635 feet, with an average running time of approxi- 
mately ten minutes per title. Most of the railroad and trolley trips shown in this 
catalogue are of American locales, and include trips to Red Rock Canyon, Royal 
Gorge, Pike’s Peak, Ute Pass, Denver, the Columbia River, Chicago, Niagara 
Falls, Chattanooga and Lookout Mountain, Jacksonville, Tampa, Cincinnati, 
Palm Beach, Utah, Tacoma, Seattle, the Black Hills, and the White River Valley. 
Also included were some foreign railroad trips, including those of Argentina, 
Switzerland, Borneo, Ceylon, Ireland, and England. Each of the titles was 
described separately. Thus: 


1825-Ute Pass from Freight Train 


This subject also departs from the conventional. The first section shows 
a locomotive just ahead and gives a wonderful idea of the busy life of 
the fireman and engineer. The rolling and pitching of the engine and 
tender are very realistic. The scene starts at Divide on the Colorado 
Midland and runs down the pass until Pike’s Peak, covered with snow, 
is seen just ahead. Then the camera is taken to the caboose and the 
freight train is seen ahead winding around the tortuous curves into 
tunnels and rounding steep crags. The background is sublime. The 
entire picture is filled with hypnotic views that make the beholder 
steady himself to catch the motion of rounding curves. It is impossible 
not to imagine that you are actually on the train. The scene closes at 
Manitou. Length 600 feet. Price: $72.00.” 


Note that, according to the description of this particular film, the convention 
of the continuously moving train ride as photographed from one single position 
is contradicted at the moment that the camera moves back to the caboose of 
the train. In other Selig films, abrupt changes of locale sometimes occur during the 
moving shots, from a stretch of track in one part of the country to an entirely differ- 
ent one elsewhere. In still other films, the camera leaves the railroad track for a 
few moments in order to show scenes of a particular city or locale in conventional 
static-camera shots. And, finally, in some of these films, the convention of the 
continuous moving-camera shot is broken entirely in order to tell a simple story 


**1906 catalogue of the Selig Polyscope Co,, 43-45 Peck Court, Chicago, Illinois. This is a 
four-page brochure designated supplement no. 44, August 1906, and entitled Hale's Tours 
Films, from the collection of Charles Clarke. 

*Ibid. The Clarke copy of this catalogue has numerous handwritten corrections 
throughout, which were apparently entered during the period of the brochure’s circulation 
and use. These corrections deal with the films’ contents, titles, lengths, and costs. The 
quotation given here is from the original printed text. 
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in the middle of the railroad trip. This occurs, for example, in Selig’s 1907 film 
entitled Trip Through the Black Hills: 


A very fine trip and one that every car show should have. It starts with 
the train leaving the station, then a panorama with a double leader 
ahead. Panorama climbing the Mountains, stopping for a comic scene 
showing the difficulties of trying to dress in a Pullman berth, closing the trip by 
arriving in a station [italics added]. 


PROFIT AND LOSS 


For Hale and Gifford, the sale of territorial rights to the show was 
immensely profitable. It was reported that the British rights alone sold for 
$100,000, while Hale’s total profit on his Tours was estimated at $500,000—a 
colossal profit for those days.‘ 

For exhibitors who bought the machinery and the territorial rights that went 
with it, however, Hale’s Tours was often less rewarding. In Zukor’s case, for 
example, his show at 41 Union Square ran only for three or four months before 
he was obliged to close it. At first, long lines of people waited to see the attraction 
and attendance ran high. Within a few weeks, however, it began to wane, and 
then fell off precipitously. Finally, with liabilities estimated at $180,000,“ Zukor 
hit upon the idea of interrupting the Hale’s Tours show midway in its presentation 
and running the very popular railroad melodrama film, The Great Train Robbery, 
which Edwin S. Porter had made for the Edison Studios in 1903. Attendance at 
Zukor’s show shot up instantly as people turned out to see this exciting 
melodrama. In the end, Zukor ripped out the expensive Hale’s Tours apparatus, 
converted the area into a conventional nickelodeon theater with a regularly 
changing program, and christened it The Comedy Theater. The new venture was 
a great success and launched Zukor on his career as a major motion picture 
exhibitor and producer.’ 

As Zukor had discovered, there was a point of diminishing returns in the 
operation of a Hale’s Tours show. In the first place, films for the program were 
hard to come by, despite Hale’s efforts to contract with early cameramen such as 
Norman Dawn and T. K. Peters for exclusively produced footage. Only a limited 
number of titles were ever available at any one time, and this meant monotony 
in program fare. Second, as with all technological innovations, once the novelty 


“Ibid. 

“Ramsaye, Million and One Nights, p. 429; Brown, “Hale’s Tours,” p. 373. 
“Irwin, House That Shadows Built, p. 104. 

“Zukor to Fielding, see n. 25. Also Zukor, Public Is Never Wrong, pp. 46-48. 
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wore off, the customers tired of the show and turned to other recreations. A 1906 
account in Variety summed up the decline of Hale's Tours in this manner. 


With the closing of the summer comes what eventually will mean the 
last of what are known as “Hale’s Tours.” Little success has followed the 
car enclosed picture machines. The rocking has caused the women to 
remain away after the first visit, and the difficulty in securing sufficient 
scenic views has been another reason. Close confinement also contrib- 
utes its share of disagreeable features. Some cars made money in 
the beginning, but lost it later.“ 


No one knows when the last of the Hale’s Tours shows finally passed from 
the international entertainment scene, but it was probably around 1912." As for 
Hale, he played no further role in the film industry, but enjoyed a secure 
retirement in Kansas City, Missouri, where he died on 14 July 1923 at the age of 
seventy-three.‘* 

Hale's crude attempts to simulate reality may seem ludicrous to us now, but 
the influence of his little show on the emerging motion picture should not be 
underestimated. It served not only to introduce and popularize the early 
projected motion picture, but also acted as a bridge which linked the primitive 
arcade peep shows and vaudeville presentations of the day with the makeshift 
motion picture theaters which spread across the United States between 1905 and 
1910. 

Because of its widespread distribution and its insatiable demand for films, 
Hale’s Tours played an important role in sustaining the early motion picture 
exchanges. Without the growth and success of these exchanges the motion 
Picture industry could never have survived. 

Finally, it represented one of the earliest examples in a long series of 
continuing attempts by film producers to duplicate or simulate certain aspects of 
perceived reality. Half a century after Hale’s Tours was first presented at the 
1904 St. Louis Exposition, a motion picture called Impressions of Speed was 
introduced at the 1958 Brussels World’s Fair. Quite likely, its proprietors had 
never even heard of Hale’s Tours. An article in Evergreen Review described it this 
way: 


“Variety, September 22, 1908, p. 11. 
“Carlos Fernandez Cuenca, Historia del cine, vol. 2 (Madrid, 1949). Fernandez Cuenca 
States that a Hale’s Tours was operating in Madrid as late as 1912 under the name 


“Metropolitan Cinema Tour.” The Irish playwright Denis Johnston told the author in 1968 
that he attended a Hale’s Tours show as a child in Dublin, around 1910. 


“Obituary, The Kansas City Star, July 14, 1923, p. 2. 
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Impressions of Speed: in a special pavilion, a thoroughly engrossing 
experiment, for only 25 spectators at a time: the audience is seated as if 
in the cab of a simulated railroad engine, with a full view of the 
landscape not only in front but also on both sides of the train; a 
continuous, all-encompassing image is projected through the simulated 
windows; stereophonic sound is used; the landscape flashes by, in 
perfect synchronization and in color, the total impression so vivid as 
to approach the actual experience. The jury is stumped: Has film 
left behind the “illusion of art” and become reality itself?’ 


EDWARD LOWRY 


Edwin J. Hadley: 


Traveling Film Exhibitor 
No doubt, compared to this 1958 offspring, the original Hale’s Tours was 8 


much less sophisticated; but then, so were its audiences. All things considered, 
Hale’s customers probably enjoyed his show far more. 


“Amos Vogel, “The Angry Young Film Makers,” Evergeen Review 2 (1958): 175. 
B' Bry 4 


We often assume that once Edison presented Thomas Armat's Vitascope at 
Koster & Bial’s Music Hall in New York on April 23, 1896,' motion pictures had 
been introduced to America. In fact, the process of bringing projected films to the 
American public was a good deal more complex. Those famous storefront 
theaters in which the earliest films were projected were for the most part located 
in large urban areas.’ For people outside the cities, the first moving 
pictures arrived with traveling shows which moved between the smaller towns, 
introducing, for a profit, the new medium to the uninitiated. For a number of 
years, these touring exhibitors provided the only contact between rural America 
and the moving picture. One such early exhibitor was projectionist Edwin J. 
Hadley, who seems to have been involved in this type of traveling motion 
picture show since 1897. In advertisements for its 1899-1900 season, the Hadley 
Kinetoscope and Concert Company claimed to be making its fifth annual tour,? 
which would, by conservative calculation, place its first tour well over a year 
_ before the New York premiere of the Vitascope. Not only is it almost impossible 
_ that Hadley could have been projecting films that early, but Hadley himself 
contradicts the claim in a later list of credits which places the beginning of his 
show in 1897.‘ We are thus warned, almost before we begin, that Hadley’s 
advertisements are never to be taken at face value and are always to be weighted 


"Kenneth Macgowan, Behind the Screen: The History and Techniques of the Motion Picture 
(New York: Delta, 1965), p. 84. 


bid, p. 124. 
*Hadley Kinetoscope and Concert Company, advertisement for 1899-1900 season. 


“Edwin J. Hadley, advertisement for appearances at LeRoy, New York, November 9, 
_ 1903, and at Wellsville, New York, November 14, 1903. 
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